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LOUIS  A.  WARREN  LINCOLN  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM  IS 
RECIPIENT  OF  BARONDESS/LINCOLN  AWARD 


The  Civil  War  Round  Table  of  New  York  has  this  month 
honored  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
with  the  Barondess/Lincoln  Award.  The  award  is  given  each 
year  for  "contribution  to  the  greater  appreciation  of  the  life 
and  works  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.,  accepted 
the  award  at  the  meeting  of  the  Civil  War  Round  Table  on 
February  14th  at  the  7th  Regiment  Armory  in  Manhattan. 

The  Round  Table  noted  that  1978  marked  fifty  years  of  ser- 
vice as  a  "respository  of  Lincoln .  .  .  artifacts  and  a .  .  .  library 
on  the  subject"  for  the  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum.  It  noted 
also  the  institution's  acting  "as  a  clearing-house  of  informa- 
tion on  Lincoln."  Lincoln  Lore,  first  issued  in  1929,  is  now  sent 
"monthly  free  of  charge  to  six  thousand  schools  and  universi- 
ties, historical  societies,  Lincoln  scholars  and  collectors"  and 
"is  the  accepted  authority  in  the  matter  of  bibliography  of 
printed  materials  on  Lincoln."  The  Round  Table  mentioned 
as  well  the  R.  Gerald  McMurtry  Lecture,  which  "brings  to  Fort 
Wayne  an  outstanding  Lincoln  scholar  to  speak  on  some  new 
aspect  of  research  in  the  field." 

The  Barondess/Lincoln  Award  was  established  in  1962  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Barondess  of  New  York,  a  charter 
member  of  the  Round  Table  and  the  author  of  several  works 
on  Lincoln.  Barondess  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  College  and  the  New  York  University 


Law  School.  Lincoln  students  know  him  as  the  author  of 
Three  Lincoln  Masterpieces:  Cooper  Institute  Speech,  Gettys- 
burg Address,  Second  Inaugural  (Charleston,  West  Virginia: 
Education  Foundation  of  West  Virginia,  Inc.,  1954).  The  Louis 
A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  contains  three  other 
pamphlets  by  Barondess:  The  Gettysburg  Address:  Reveal- 
ing Facts  About  One  of  the  "Supreme  Masterpieces"  of  the 
English  Language  (Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Auto- 
graph Collectors'  Journal,  Spring  Issue,  1952,  Vol.  IV,  No. 
Ill),  Lincoln's  Cooper  Institute  Speech  ([New  York]:  The  Civil 
War  Round  Table  of  New  York,  Inc.,  1953),  and  The  Adven- 
ture of  the  Missing  Briefs  ([New  York]:  The  Civil  War  Round 
Table  of  New  York,  Inc.,  1955). 

The  first  recipient  of  the  Barondess/Lincoln  Award  was 
author  Neil  Harris.  Last  year  Stephen  B.  Oates  gained  the 
award  for  With  Malice  Toward  None:  The  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  Civil  War  Round  Table  honored  Louis  A.  Warren 
with  the  Barondess/Lincoln  Award  in  1965,  and  now  it 
honors  the  institution  which  bears  his  name.  The  staff  of  the 
Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  is  most  grate- 
ful to  the  New  York  group  for  noticing  our  "contribution  to  the 
greater  appreciation  of  the  life  and  works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln."  Lincoln  students  everywhere  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  this  Civil  War  Round  Table  to  stimulate  work  in  the  Lin- 
coln field. 


"PIG  IRON"  AND  THE  GENESIS  OF  A  LINCOLN  CAMPAIGN  MEDAL 

Although  museums  and  collectors  have  hotly  pursued  the 
medals  and  buttons  associated  with  Abraham  Lincoln's 
campaigns  for  the  Presidency,  they  have  generally  had  more 
success  in  acquiring  the  medals  than  in  describing  the 
specific  circumstances  of  their  production  and  use.  Hardly 
any  form  of  information  is  more  difficult  to  come  by  than  that 
which  links  these  solid  artifacts  with  the  men  who  produced 
them  and  the  politicians  who  encouraged  their  use.  The  his- 
torians who  are  most  familiar  with  the  letters  and  political 
literature  of  the  period  have  shown  little  interest  in  the  ma- 
terial political  culture  of  Lincoln's  day.  Collectors  and 
museum  curators  spend  their  daily  lives  amidst  the  remains 
of  that  political  culture,  but  they  tend  to  have  little  time  to  cul- 
tivate the  broad  familiarity  with  written  sources  necessary  to 
explain  the  uses  of  the  artifacts.  This  article  is  a  very  modest 
attempt  to  bridge  that  gap  in  the  case  of  one  Lincoln 
campaign  medal. 

In  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
there  is  a  letter  written  by  William  Darrah  Kelley  of 
Philadelphia  to  Norman  Buel  Judd  which  gives  a  brief 
glimpse  of  the  circumstances  which  produced  a  campaign 
medal.  Kelley,  who  ran  successfully  for  Congress  the  year  of 
Lincoln's  first  election  to  the  Presidency,  was  a  Democrat 
turned  Republican  and  a  free  trader  become  protectionist.  In 
Kelley's  long  career  in  Congress  after  this  first  successful  run, 
he  became  so  strongly  identified  with  tariff  protection  for 
Pennsylvania's  iron  and  steel  industries  that  he  was  nick- 
named "Pig  Iron."  Judd,  another  Democrat  turned  Republi- 
can, was  a  member  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  From  the  Loms  A-  Warren 
Chairman  of  Illinois's  State  Central  Committee,  and,  most  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
important,  a  close  political  advisor  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the             FIGURE  1.  Campaign  medal,  AL  1860-12. 
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1860  campaign. 

On  June  1,  1860,  Kelley  wrote  Judd  from  Philadelphia, 
telling  him,  "A  townsman  of  mine,  a  clever  artist  in  his  line  — 
is  very  anxious  to  get  out  a  medal  for  campaign  use  with  a 
faithful  likeness  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  To  do  this  requires  a  perfect 
profile  and  for  this  he  has  applied  to  me."  Pictures  of  the  sur- 
prise nominee  of  the  Republican  party  were  evidently  scarce 
in  the  East.  "Can  you  send  me  one  —  A  reliable  profile  —  or  if 
you  have  none  can  you  induce  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  favor  to  me,  or 
for  the  good  of  the  cause  to  have  one  photgraphed,"  Kelley 
asked.  "I  hereby  transfer  my  commission  to  you  not  doubting 
that  it  will  be  faithfully  executed  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience." Kelley  added.  "I  will  cheerfully  honor  a  draft  for 
the  cost  &  trouble  as  I  believe  it  will  result  in  a  creditable 
work."  Kelley's  letter  then  concluded  with  a  report  on  the  ex- 
ceedingly good  political  prospects  for  the  Republican  cause  in 
Pennsylvania:".  .  .  the  good  old  Keystone  state  is  no  longer  in 
the  category  of  doubtful  things." 

On  June  6th  the  diligent  Judd  wrote  "Friend  Lincoln,"  en- 
closing Kelley's  letter  and  reminding  the  Presidential 
nominee  that  Kelley  "was  with  the  party  that  visited  you  to 
notify  you  of  your  nomination."  Judd  explained  that  he  sent 
Kelley's  letter  "not .  .  .  so  much  on  account  of  the  picture  prop- 
osition as  that  you  may  know  his  views  of  Penn.,  and  that 
your  over  zealous  friends  may  let  well  enough  alone."  How- 
ever, Judd  did  comment  on  the  "picture  proposition":  "The 
picture  although  troublesome  to  you,  when  requested  by  such 
a  person  as  Judge  Kelley  ought  to  be  attended  to  —  Every  little 
[bit]  helps,  and  I  am  coming  to  believe,  that  likenesses  broad 
cast,  are  excellent  means  of  electioneering." 

For  his  part,  Lincoln  not  only  read  the  political  news  from 
Pennsylvania  but  also  attended,  apparently,  to  the  "picture 
proposition."  The  envelope  from  Judd  bears  these  words  in 
Lincoln's  hand:  "Judge  Kelly  [sic].  Profile."  In  another  hand 
is  written,  "Answered." 

Lincoln  had  received  the  nomination  on  May  18th,  and 
there  was  no  abundance  of  photographs  of  the  candidate  from 
which  to  choose  three  weeks  later,  when  Kelley's  letter 
arrived.  However,  the  candidate  had  posed  for  a  series  of 
photographs  in  Springfield  three  days  before  Judd's  letter 
was  written.  The  four  photographs  taken  by  Alexander  Hesler 
on  June  3, 1860,  included  one  which  was  nearly  in  profile.  Per- 
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From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  3.  Campaign  medal,  AL  1860-33. 

haps  this  is  the  one  Lincoln  sent  Kelley  for  his  medal-making 
constituent  (see  FIGURE  2).  There  are  two  campaign  medals 
listed  in  J.  Doyle  DeWitt's  Century  of  Campaign  Buttons, 
1789-1889  ([Hartford]:  privately  published,  1959)  which  were 
struck  in  Philadelphia  and  seem  to  have  been  based  on  the 
Hesler  photograph.  One  (No.  AL  1860-12  in  DeWitt's  book) 
was  engraved  by  William  H.  Key  and,  says  DeWitt,  "undoubt- 
edly was  based  upon  the  photograph  of  Lincoln  made  by  Hes- 
ler in  Springfield  on  June  3,  1860."  The  reverse  of  this  medal 
bears  the  inscription:  "THE  PEOPLES/  CHOICE/  1860/ 
LINCOLN  &  HAMLIN/  FREEDOM/  &/  PROTECTION." 
The  other  (No.  AL  1860-33),  engraved  by  Robert  Lovett,  Jr.,  of 
Philadelphia,  misspells  Lincoln's  name  as  "ABRAM"  on  the 
obverse,  and  bears  the  inscriptions  on  the  reverse:  "FREE- 
DOM &  PROTECTION,  LINCOLN  &  HAMLIN"  and  "THE/ 
MAN  THAT/  CAN  SPLIT  RAILS/  OR  GUIDE  THE/  SHIP 
OF/  STATE." 
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From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  2.  Hesler's  near-profile  photograph  of  Lincoln. 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  4.  This  campaign  medal,  struck  in  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut,  may  have  been  based  on  this  pro- 
file photograph  (inset). 
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From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  5.  Reverse  of  campaign  medal,  AL  1860-12. 
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Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  6.  Reverse  of  campaign  medal,  AL  1860-33. 
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FIGURES  7-8.  Another  possible  candidate  for  the  medal  struck  by  William  D.  Kelley's  constituent  is  the  one  shown 
above  (obverse  and  reverse).  J.  Doyle  DeWitt  identifies  the  medal  as  AL  1860-51.  It  was  struck  by  Robert  Lovett  of 
Philadelphia.  Like  other  Lincoln  campaign  items  from  tariff-mad  Pennsylvania,  this  one  urged  "PROTECTION 
TO  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY."  Here  the  tariff  appeal  was  combined  with  the  slogan  "FREE/HOMES/FOR/FREE 
MEN."  The  latter  slogan  combined  the  idea  of  homestead  legislation  (free  homes)  with  the  heart  of  the  Republican 
idea,  free  soil  (free  men).  Winning  Pennsylvania  was  a  key  to  Republican  success  in  1860,  and  Lincoln's  "sound" 
record  on  the  tariff  was  essential.  When  Lincoln  selected  his  cabinet  after  the  victory,  rewarding  Pennsylvania 
was  crucial.  One  of  the  arguments  used  by  supporters  of  Simon  Cameron's  bid  for  a  cabinet  position  was  that  it 
would  reassure  Pennsylvania's  high-tariff  men,  especially  if  Cameron  were  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Un- 
fortunately for  Cameron,  he  had  a  reputation  for  corruption  and  dishonesty,  and  the  idea  of  associating  Cameron 
with  the  Treasury  was  more  than  many  Republicans  could  stomach.  Some  found  the  idea  of  any  association  of 
Cameron  with  "Honest  Abe"  repulsive,  but  in  the  end  Cameron  became  Secretary  of  War. 

One  other  Lincoln  campaign  medal  (identified  by  DeWitt  as  AL  1860-47)  called  for  "PROTECTION 
TO/HONEST/INDUSTRY."  Its  place  of  manufacture  is  unknown,  but  all  other  pro-tariff  campaign  medals 
identified  by  DeWitt  came  from  Pennsylvania.  Issues  changed  in  1864,  and  only  one  medal  mentioned  the  tariff.  It 
was,  of  course,  made  in  Philadelphia. 
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Until  more  is  known  about  Kelley's  constituent,  the  precise 
identification  of  the  medal  will  remain  in  doubt.  However, 
some  modest  conclusions  can  be  drawn  at  this  point.  Both  of 
the  medals  described  above  reveal  Pennsylvania's  obsession 
with  the  tariff,  a  preoccupation  which  Abraham  Lincoln  un- 
derstood very  well.  In  January  of  1861,  when  President-elect 
Lincoln  decided  to  offer  the  position  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  Ohio's  Salmon  P.  Chase  rather  than  Penn- 
sylvania's Simon  Cameron,  he  explained  to  a  political  confi- 
dante, "But  then  comes  the  danger  that  the  protectionists  of 
Pennsylvania  will  be  dissatisfied."  Only  the  medals  from 
Pennsylvania  (and  one  the  source  of  which  is  unknown)  stress 
"Protection."  Others  deal  with  Union  or  free  soil.  It  seems  fit- 
ting that  "Pig  Iron"  Kelley  should  have  been  midwife  to  the 
birth  of  such  campaign  materials. 

It  is  instructive,  too,  to  note  the  primitive  state  of  campaign 
financing.  Kelley  was  willing  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  for 
the  production  of  a  photograph  to  aid  the  Philadelphia  medal- 
maker.  In  fact,  the  nature  of  campaigning  itself  was  not  yet  a 
matter  of  predictable  public-relations  techniques.  Norman 
Judd  served  in  the  Illinois  Senate  from  1844  to  1860  and  was  a 
political  wire-puller  of  long  standing.  Lincoln  knew  Judd's 
abilities  very  well,  and,  when  he  was  having  difficulty  with 
excluding  Cameron  from  his  cabinet,  he  had  "a  great  notion 
to  post  Judd  fully  in  this  matter,  and  get  him  to  visit  Washing- 
ton, and  in  his  quiet  way,  try  to  adjust  it  satisfactorily."  As 
Chairman  of  Illinois's  Republican  State  Central  Committee 
and  a  member  of  the  Republican  National  Committee  from 
1856  to  1861,  Judd  was  a  politician's  politician,  a  man  who 
surely  knew  how  to  run  a  campaign.  Yet  even  Judd  instructed 
Lincoln  to  see  to  the  "picture  proposition"  largely  as  a  favor  to 
Kelley  and  was  just  "coming  to  believe,  that  likenesses  broad 
cast,  are  excellent  means  of  electioneering." 

Historians  are  a  little  like  Judd  in  that  they  are  just  coming 
to  realize  the  significance  of  a  broad  range  of  campaign 
materials.  Medals  do  have  some  political  content;  in  1860, 
Pennsylvania's  campaign  medals  mentioned  protection  — 
others  did  not.  Still,  it  is  the  general  lack  of  content  in  such 
materials  that  is  revealing.  Judd,  Lincoln,  and  Kelley  attend- 
ed to  the  medal  matter  in  the  crush  of  other  important  polit- 
ical business.  Though  historians  stress  issues  in  their  studies 
of  politicians,  the  politicians  often  preferred  not  to.  Issues  are 
divisive.  Medals  and  pictures  are  not.  Politicians  ran 
"hurrah"  campaigns,  not  debates  on  political  science,  and  the 
great  abundance  of  "hurrah"  campaign  ephemera  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  politicians'  preferences. 
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FIGURE  9.  William  Darrah  Kelley. 
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DEBATES:  A  COPY  PRESENTED 

BUT  NOT  SIGNED 

Editor's  Note:  I  am  indebted  to  Grant  Talbot  Dean  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  for  informing  me  of  the  existence  of  the  book  discussed  in  this  article. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  owns  an  interesting  copy  of 
the  Political  Debates  Between  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  Celebrated  Campaign  of  1858, 
in  Illinois  which  bears  this  inscription:  "James  C. 
Conkling/Presented  by/A  Lincoln/April  7  1860."  Harry  E. 
Pratt  did  not  list  this  copy  in  "Lincoln  Autographed  Debates," 
Manuscripts,  VI  (Summer,  1954). 

James  Cook  Conkling  (1816-1899)  was  a  likely  recipient  of  a 
free  copy  of  Lincoln's  book.  Born  in  New  York  City,  Conkling 
graduated  from  Princeton  and  settled  in  Springfield  in  1838. 
Politics,  profession,  and  matrimony  soon  forged  a  Lincoln- 
Conkling  friendship.  Conkling  was,  like  Lincoln,  a  lawyer 
and  a  Whig  in  politics.  In  1841,  he  married  Mercy  Ann  Lever- 
ing, the  "Dearest  Merce"  of  Mary  Todd  (Lincoln's)  earliest 
known  letters.  In  fact,  Conkling's  letters  provide  one  of  the 
more  important  sources  for  the  Todd-Lincoln  courtship,  the 
gay  social  life  of  early  Springfield,  and  the  early  appearance 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Conkling  was  a  politician  of  some  local  prominence,  being 
elected  mayor  of  Springfield  in  1844  and  to  the  Illinois  House 
of  Representatives  in  1851.  Like  Lincoln,  Conkling  became  a 
Republican.  He  campaigned  for  Lincoln  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1860.  When  Lincoln  became  President,  Conkling  occa- 
sionally visited  Washington  as  agent  to  handle  Federal 
accounts  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  1862,  he  used  his  friend- 
ship with  the  President  as  an  avenue  to  press  for  the  selection 
of  Mackinaw  City  rather  than  Michilimackinaw  as  a  spot  to 
be  fortified  for  the  protection  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Conkling 
cited  a  number  of  arguments  about  the  relative  military  ad- 
vantages of  the  two  sites,  but  he  also  admitted  that  he  had  in- 
vested some  $18,000  in  Mackinaw  City  over  the  previous  five 
years. 

Students  of  Lincoln's  Presidency  know  Conkling  principal- 
ly for  his  invitation  to  Lincoln  to  speak  at  a  mass  rally  in 
Illinois  on  September  3,  1863.  Conkling  hoped  that  Lincoln 
would  make  a  personal  appearance,  but  from  the  start  Lin- 
coln leaned  towards  sending  a  letter  to  be  read  at  the  rally. 
Conkling,  whom  Lincoln  thought  "one  of  the  best  public 
readers"  he  knew,  read  the  famous  letter  at  the  rally.  Lincoln 
had  cautioned  him:  "Read  it  very  slowly."  The  letter  defended 
the  administration's  policies  of  emancipation  and  arming 
Negroes  as  the  best  ways  militarily  to  save  the  Union. 
Conkling  was  an  ardent  antislavery  man,  and  he 
complimented  the  letter  and  hoped  for  the  day  when  military 
success  would  leave  "no  question  as  to  the  condition  and 
rights  of 'American  citizens  of  African  descent.'" 

Conkling  wanted  to  visit  Europe,  and,  in  the  summer  of 
1864,  he  pressed  Lincoln  for  a  European  appointment.  The 
President  gave  Conkling  an  introduction  to  Secretary  of  State 
William  H.  Seward,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Conkling  never- 
theless continued  to  work  hard  for  Lincoln's  reelection  and 
spurned  the  third-party  movements  which  lured  some  other 
antislavery  liberals  away  from  Lincoln's  camp.  When  Lin- 
coln won  reelection,  Conkling  pressed  again  for  a  European 
appointment,  but  the  result  was  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
summer. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  Lincoln's  close  personal  relationship 
with  Conkling.  He  referred  to  him  at  various  times  during  the 
Civil  War  as  "entirely  trustworthy,"  as  "my  personal  friend  of 
long  standing,"  as  "a  good  man,"  and  as  "a  particular  friend 
&  fellow  townsman."  Yet  the  Conkling  presentation  copy  of 
the  Debates  is  not  autographed  by  Lincoln.  Harry  Pratt 
missed  the  Conkling  copy,  but  he  did  note  two  similar  un- 
signed presentation  copies.  John  H.  Littlefield,  once  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Lincoln-Herndon  law  office,  wrote  in  his  copy: 
"J.H.  Littlefield  From  A.  Lincoln,  April  25, 1860."And  Charles 
J.  Sellon,  an  Illinois  newspaper  editor,  wrote  in  his:  "Chas.  J. 
Sellon  Presented  by  Hon  A.  Lincoln."  The  inscription  in  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society  copy  is  in  Conkling's  hand.  It  is 
written  in  ink;  Lincoln  wrote  in  ink  in  only  one  of  the  nineteen 
known  copies  he  signed.  It  is  dated;  Lincoln  dated  only  one  of 
the  copies  he  signed.  The  early  April  date  would  be  approxi- 
mately the  time  Lincoln  first  received  his  one  hundred  copies 
of  the  book  from  the  publisher,  and  Lincoln  was  in  Spring- 
field on  April  7th.  Like  Littlefield  and  Sellon,  James  Conkling 
failed  to  have  Lincoln  sign  his  copy  of  this  famous  book. 
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BROWNING'S  PECULIAR  TURN  TO  THE  RIGHT 


Those  who  keep  diaries  often  influence  the  writing  of  his- 
tory far  more  than  they  influenced  events  in  their  own  day. 
Gideon  Welles  occupied  a  position  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet 
inferior  to  William  H.  Seward's  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton's,  but 
his  sourly  independent  diary  wrecked  the  reputations  of 
dozens  of  Washington  politicians.  One  reason  the  Radical 
Republicans  have  fared  so  poorly  in  historical  writing  is  that 
most  of  the  prominent  diarists  around  Lincoln  hated  them. 
Welles,  John  Hay,  and  Edward  Bates  saw  them  as 
"Jacobins,"  but  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  President  saw 
the  Radicals  the  same  way.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  whose  diary 
might  have  balanced  the  picture  over  the  years,  never  had  the 
influence  on  historical  writing 
that  the  conservatives  had, 
because  he  did  not  as  clearly 
admire  Lincoln  as  they  did. 
Criticizing  Abraham  Lincoln 
has  never  been  a  good  way  to 
gain  the  trust  of  historians. 

The  other  great  diarist  near 
the  Lincoln  administration, 
Orville  Hickman  Browning, 
was  also  a  Radical-hater.  His 
erratic  and  ultimately  in- 
explicable political  course 
during  the  Civil  War  reveals 
the  danger  in  relying  too 
heavily  on  diaries,  which  may 
reflect  peculiar  political 
positions. 

Browning  was  never  much  of 
a  "Lincoln  man."  He  had  hoped 
that  Edward  Bates  would  be 
the  Republican  nominee  for 
President  in  1860.  However,  the 
Illinois  delegation,  of  which 
Browning  was  a  member,  was 
pledged  to  Lincoln,  and  Brown- 
ing worked  for  Lincoln's  nom- 
ination at  the  convention.  Even 
after  the  nomination,  Brown- 
ing thought  that  "we  have 
made  a  mistake  in  the  selection 
of  candidates."  His  assistance 
in  getting  Bates  to  support  the 
Republican  ticket  proved  vital, 
but  Browning  had  little  luck  in 
recommending  Cabinet  ap- 
pointments. He  wanted  to  see 
Bates  become  Secretary  of 
State  and  Joseph  Holt,  Sec- 
retary of  War.  Browning's  was 
one  of  many  voices  raised 
against  Norman  B.  Judd's 
inclusion  in  Lincoln's  official 
family. 

Browning  exercised  his  great- 
est  influence   on   the   Lincoln 
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FIGURE  1.  Browning  recalled  that  sculptor  Leonard 
W.  Volk  had  worked  in  a  marble  yard  in  Quincy, 
Illinois,  Browning's  home.  Lincoln's  friend  thought 
Volk's  bust  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  "decidedly  a  work  of 
genius."  Volk  is  better  known  for  his  famous  life  mask 
of  Lincoln.  Dr.  O.  Gerald  Trigg  allowed  the  Louis  A. 
Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  to  photograph 
his  superb  bronze  casting  of  the  mask  with  the  striking 
result  above.  For  more  information  on  the  mask  and  on 
Volk's  famous  castings  of  Lincoln's  hands,  turn  to  the 
second  article  in  this  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore. 


administration  when  he  read  a  draft  of  the  First  Inaugural 
Address  and  suggested  removing  a  provocative  threat  to 
"reclaim  the  public  property  and  places  which  have  fallen"  in 
the  seceded  states.  Browning's  reasoning  has  often  been 
taken  as  Lincoln's.  He  admitted  that  Lincoln's  draft  was  right 
in  principle  without  altering  the  threat  to  "reclaim"  federal 
property,  but,  Browning  explained. 

In  any  conflict  which  may  ensue  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  seceding  States,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
traitors  shall  be  the  aggressors,  and  that  they  are  kept 
constantly  and  palpably  in  the  wrong. 
The  first  attempt  that  is  made  to  furnish  supplies  or 
reinforcements     to    Sumter 
will    induce   aggression   by 
South    Carolina,    and   then 
the  government  will  stand 
justified,    before   the   entire 
country,    in    repelling    that 
aggression,     and     retaking 
the  forts. 
After     Fort     Sumter     fell, 
Browning    imputed    his    own 
reasoning   to   Lincoln.   "Upon 
looking  into  the  laws,"  he  told 
the    President    on     April     18, 
"which  clothe  you  with  power 
to  act  in  this  emergency,  I  am 
not  sure  that  you  expected,  or 
desired  any  other  result." 

Browning  was  a  conserva- 
tive by  nature,  but  war  brought 
out  a  radical  streak  in  him.  If 
Baltimore  stood  in  the  way  of 
troops  coming  to  protect 
Washington,  he  told  Lincoln,  it 
should  be  "laid  in  ruin."  Before 
April  was  over,  he  thought  it 
likely  that  slaves  would  flock  to 
the  Union  armies  and 
inevitably  "rise  in  rebellion." 
"The  time  is  not  yet,"  he  added, 
"but  it  will  come  when  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  march  an 
army  into  the  South,  and 
proclaim  freedom  to  the 
slaves."  Browning  celebrated 
General  John  C.  Fremont's 
proclamation  freeing  the 
slaves  of  rebels  in  Missouri  in 
the  late  summer  of  1861,  and  he 
thought  the  President  wrong  to 
revoke  it.  Fremont's  procla- 
mation did  "not  deal  with 
citizens  at  all,"  Browning 
remonstrated,  "but  with  public 
enemies."  Citing  precedents  in 
international  law,  he  insisted 
that  war  abolished  society  and 
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gave  "liberty  to  use  violence  in  infinitum."  "All  their 
property,"  Browning  said,  "is  subject  to  be  .  .  .  confiscated, 
and  disposed  of  absolutely  and  forever  by  the  belligerent 
power,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  laws  of  society." 
Lincoln  disagreed  sharply. 

After  the  death  of  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  June  of 
1861,  Governor  Richard  Yates  appointed  Browning  to  finish 
his  term.  In  the  Senate,  Browning  defended  the  administra- 
tion's arbitrary  arrests  and  voted  for  the  First  Confiscation 
Act.  He  voted  to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

After  April  of  1862,  Browning  turned  suddenly  to  the  right. 
He  opposed  the  Second  Confiscation  Act  and  urged  Lincoln  to 
veto  it.  It  was  a  test  "whether  he  [  Lincoln  ]  was  to  control  the 
abolitionists  and  Radicals  or  whether  they  were  to  control 
him."  He  praised  Lincoln's  letter  in  answer  to  Horace 
Greeley's  "Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions"  for  emancipation,  and 
he  bitterly  opposed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  that  fall. 
Browning  was  campaigning  for  Congressional  candidates  in 
Illinois  when  he  heard  it  had  been  issued,  and  he  practically 
stopped  in  his  tracks.  He  slowed  down  his  campaigning,  and 
he  twice  pleaded  with  Lincoln  to  alter  the  Proclamation. 

There  is  no  explanation  for  the  suddenness  of  Browning's 
change.  In  principle  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was 
little  different  from  Fremont's  proclamation,  and  Browning 
had  quarreled  with  Lincoln  for  revoking  that.  Lincoln's 
assault  on  slavery  seemed  to  be  legitimate  by  the  very 
precedents  in  international  law  which  Browning  had  called  to 
Lincoln's  attention.  The  Illinois  Senator  was  disappointed 
that  the  President  had  not  appointed  him  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  He  wanted  the  job  so  badly  that  he  wrote 
Lincoln  a  somewhat  embarrassed  letter  asking  for  it  outright, 
admitting  that  it  was  "an  office  peculiarly  adapted  to  my 
tastes."  By  the  spring  of  1862,  Lincoln  still  had  not  filled  the 
position,  and  many  thought  Browning  was  still  in  the 
running.  Lincoln  did  not  decide  to  appoint  David  Davis  until 
July,  and  Browning  had  already  turned  to  the  right  by  that 
time. 

Politically,  Browning  became  increasingly  disaffected 
from  the  administration.  There  was  much  doubt  by  1864  that 
he  would  support  Lincoln's  reelection.  Browning  told  a  friend 
in  September  that  he  had  "never  .  .  .  been  able  to  persuade 
myself  that  he  [Lincoln]  was  big  enough  for  his  position."  No 
one  knows  how  he  voted  in  November.  Browning's  Civil  War 
politics  are  an  enigma  to  this  day. 
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FIGLIRE  2.  Orville  Hickman  Browning  remained  per- 
sonally friendly  to  Lincoln  even  after  their  political 
disagreements.  Gustave  Koerner,  a  fellow  Illinois 
Republican,  always  remembered  Browning's 
"conspicuous  .  .  .  ruffled  shirt  and  large  cuffs."  Their 
relations  were  pleasant  enough,  but  Koerner  would 
"have  liked  him  better  if  he  had  been  a  little  less 
conscious  of  his  own  superiority." 
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FIGURE  3.  Lincoln's  first  inauguration. 
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